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THE PEN AND BRUSH. 





Quite in the heart of New York City, but re- 
mote from Sorosis and all other grave and pur- 
poseful clubs, the Pen and Brush, a club for 
women writers and artists, has its rooms. In 
this day, when all things are progressing up 
town, it has established itself contentedly on 
Twenty-second street, around the corner from 
the great publishing houses on Fifth avenue. 
In business hours this is one of the busiest 
neighborhoods in the city, but at night there is 
no sound but the occasional ring of foils which 
comes when the windows of the Fencers’ club 
are open opposite. It is to this secure little 
club around the corner that members and their 
guests may come, sure of having nothing re- 
quired of them but that they shall be comfort- 
able, and in their own way. It isa club with- 
out a president, and has been admirably man- 
aged by the governing board upon the under- 
standing that general business meetings shall 
be held as seldom as possible, and the only 
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“object” it is willing to claim is that of pro- 
moting comradeship between the closely allied 
arts of the pen and the brush. 

A reading-room better arranged for con- 
venience and pleasure would be difficult to 
imagine. The bookcase between the deep 
window seats, the splendid old secretary, the 
table covered with magazines and papers, the 
tea tables, the divan, and the big easy chairs 
furnish the large room without crowding it. 
Indeed, the restfulness of the atmosphere is 
mainly due to the feeling of space,—the 
knowledge that one can walk about without 
stumbling over meaningless bric-a-brac. The 
book shelves contain a great deal that is best 
and freshest in literature, besides books of refer- 
ence and classic things ; and as these are not 
at all ordinary books, but autograph gifts from 
the writers or gifts from the publishers, they 
are particularly prized by the club. 

The artistic members have furnished pic- 
tures for the walls, and the names in the cor- 
ners of the pictures are familiar ones. A china 
cabinet occupies a niche at one side, and near 
it are a group of portraits of authors, — Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Marie Bashkirtseff, John 
Oliver Hobbes, and one of the club’s own mem- 
bers, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Dun color and dull green give a charming 
general tone to the room, in which everything 
harmonizes, and one can rarely drift in at any 
time without finding one or two fellow-mem- 
bers who have slipped away from their duties 
for a moment of quiet, in spite of the fact that 
the club responds to the description which Mrs. 
Helen Watterson Moody has summed up of a 

man’s club: “It’s a something you join in 
order that you may stay away from it when you 
like.” Ifthe Pen and Brush had not been or- 
ganized several years ago, it would seem to 
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have been called into existence by Mrs. 
Moody’s delightfully critical article on 
Women’s Clubs published recently in Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine, and it is at hand to quote from 
for the vanquishing of any protest against the 
club’s cheerful lack of aim. 

To this same lack of purpose may be attrib- 
uted the chief charm of the Sunday gather- 
ings ; for Sunday afternoons are guest days,and 
men as well as women who are interested in art 
and letters are invited by the members to share 
the informal cheer of the tea table. There is 
an agreeable absence of “lionizing,” no matter 
how prominent the occasional guest may be, 


which distinguishes the Pen and Brush, and, it 
is hoped, will always distinguish it. 

One very jolly little gathering was held not 
long ago, which called itself “ An Evening with 
Uncut Leaves,” after the very charming 
fashion which Mr. Lincoln introduced in New 
York. Short sketches which had not yet been 
published were read by the writers or their 
friends, and there was much merry talk and 
criticism between the readings and afterward 
over the coffee,—and the probability is that 
these evenings will be a favorite entertainment 
next winter with the Pen and Brush. 

New York, N. Y. Marguerite Tracy. 





SOMETHING ABOUT ILLUSTRATING. 


The world is not older than the craving for 


pictures. Illustration in some form we have 
always had, but illustration as we speak of it 
to-day is comparatively new, and its recent 
rapid development is one of the marvels of a 
marvellous age. It has brought to our table 
each month, each week, and may soon bring to 
us each morning, the work of some of the best 
artists in the land, explaining and amplifying 
the topics of the time, the literature and science 
of the period, raising by degrees our national 
appreciation of art, and our national art stand- 
ards; and if the pace of the past few years be 
kept up, America will soon be in the front rank 
as an artistic nation. : 

The full history of earlier illustration would 
require much space. For several hundred 
years the artist first had to draw his picture on 
the plank or block of wood in which it was to 
be cut, and then the engraver set himself at 
work upon it. Sometimes the results were far 
from happy. 

Later on some genius put a sensitive photo- 
graphing film on a piece of boxwood, and 


photographed a drawing thereon. From that 
moment the relation between artist and en- 
graver began to change, until, from the artist 
being compelled to turn his pencil to suit the 
block, and being at the engraver’s mercy, the 
engraver had to reproduce the drawing exactly. 

It was not long after this step before the hope 
grew up of being able to handle a picture by a 
purely mechanical process of combined photog- 
raphy and etching, thus interposing no person- 
ality between an artist and the public, and 
materially reducing the cost of reproduction. 
The realization of this hope in the half-tone, or 
process plate, is of very recent date. 

The half-tone plate is made by photograph- 
ing a drawing on a copper plate through a ruled 
glass screen, breaking a square inch of surface 
into about twenty thousand dots, this process 
being necessary to secure a reproduction of the 
half-tones or shades of a given drawing. A 
magnifying glass applied to any half-tone print, 
in any periodical, will show these dots plainly. 

The effect of these changes in reproducing 
drawings for printing purposes has been great 
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in many ways. So universal and so easily pro- 
cured are cuts that scareely a daily newspaper 
is without its staff of artists and plant for 
photographing and etching the drawings. And 
slowly, but surely, is creeping into the national 
life an artistic phase which will be invaluable 
as a factor in national progress. 

The whole nation is being unconsciously 
educated in art by means of this periodical 
illustration. The low-cost magazines have done 
much in this direction, and although their 
standards are not always of the highest, they do 
bring about something of an appreciation of 
the best. 

So far has interest developed that everywhere 
we find an increasing desire to know more of 
men and methods, a longing to glance behind 
the scenes, and, strangely enough, we find that 
there are comparatively few people who are 
versed in reference to the making of a picture 
—who appreciate the amount of training re- 
quired, the processes involved, or the person- 
ality of the workers. And so, supposing that 
not every one is familiar with these things, we 
will consider the illustrator and his work —not 
from the standpoint of the historian, the en- 
graver, or the artist, but simply to see how the 
wheels go round, rather than why. 

We find our illustrator to be a veritable auto- 
crat. To him the editor defers, for him the 
presses wait. He it is who bides his own time 
and makes his own price. He and his fellows 
are reckoned singly, while authors are counted 
by scores. It is this autocrat who often re- 
ceives more for his work than did the author 
who wrote the text which his drawing illus- 
trates. It is this autocrat who not only signs 
his name to his work, but who adds the date as 
well, —and woe be to the editor who dares re- 
move either date or signature. An author is 
oftened chagrinned by the appearance, without 
date, of course, of some story of days long gone 
by, but the illustrator is never caught in such a 
plight. If his published work is ten years old, 
the date which it bears sets him right in the 
public eye, and often emphasizes the great 
strides he has made in a term of years. 

Our illustrator is in a class by himself. 
While painters dream, he must keep wide 
awake. While the painter may “try” for this 
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“quality” or that “quality,” neglecting all 
others, and while he may revel in “ subtlety,” in 
“atmosphere,” in “feeling,” and in “ sentiment,” 
the illustrator must be forever simple and strong. 
The processes will not bear him out in express- 
ing many of the qualities so dear to the painter. 

He must grapple with the real. 

He must be a thoroughly practical man— 
must have unbounded common sense — must 
be a student of character. 

He must see the truth and know how to 
draw it. 

He must draw better than the painter, for by 
no trick of color can he hide defective work, 
and bad drawing is often more apparent on the 
printed page than it is in the original. 

Not only must he be able to draw what he 
sees, but he must have the practical knowledge 
of how his drawing will appear when it is pre- 
pared for printing. 

To obtain all of these qualities our illustrator 
must have been an educated man — none other 
would have succeeded in his chosen field. It 
is probable that he spent from seven to ten 
years in study before he drew many good 
things. If he went to an art school he did not 
waste his time. He worked while there, and 
he has worked ever since. 

He spent much time, and probably consider- 
able of somebody’s money, before he attained 
success. 

When he left the schools, instead of drawing 
from sleepy passive models in picturesque cos- 
tumes, he probably struck out for life, action, 
character. He tried to do something better 
than some other had done it. He did not try 
to make eccentricity, mysticism, or primitive- 
ness take the place of capacity and training. 

Above all, he kept on drawing — drawing — 
drawing ; — his head, his hand, and his heart 
ached sometimes, but he knew no man could 
illustrate without first knowing how to draw. 

It is probably true that our illustrator did not 
enter upon his work with the intention of re- 
maining in it. This may be well for him, or 
otherwise. If his dreams of a great canvas in- 
terfere with his present work in black and 
white, he would better begin on the canvas 
now. If he is content to wait, present and 
future success may be his. Some of our best 
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painters were once humble illustrators. Some 
one has said that most of the members of the 
Royal Academy won their reputations and live 
on them, not by color, but by illustrating. 

Edwin A. Abbey is no more famous as the 
painter of The Holy Grail than he is as an 
illustrator of Shakespeare, and yet Mr. Abbey 
first commanded attention by his ability to 
draw an amusing dog. 

When it comes to a studio — a workshop — we 
find the practical quality of the illustrator 
asserting itself. Far is it from the painter's 
ideal. Here we find few of the rugs, the 
draperies, the rare bits of bric-d-brac, the ex- 
amples of costly antique furniture with which 
artists are supposed to surround themselves. 
In their stead we are apt to find a veritable 
curiosity shop filled with properties, material, 
costumes, furniture, hats, boots, saddles, guns, 
casts, and other accessories. 
not a parlor. 

Such a studio is that of Gilbert Gaul, the 
well-known painter of war pictures. After 
spending an hour on the cable car one day, I 


Itis a shop — 


came to his house on a side street in upper 
New York, in a locality where it seemed as if 


a disturbance must be very rare. Several pulls 
at the bell were finally rewarded with the dis- 
tant tramp of heavy feet, as if some iron-shod 
giant were approaching. Nearer and nearer 
came the heavy step, down the uncarpeted 
stairs, across the bare floor of the hall, and at 
last the door flew wide open, and there, with 
folded arms, stood a six-foot artilleryman in full 
uniform. His scowling face, his heavy brows 
and moustache, his slouch hat, made a decided 
impression on the caller, who had hardly looked 
for this representative of the civil war in just 
this place at just this time. 

The man who opened the door was Mr. 
Gaul’s model —a pose had been interrupted. 
Upon being invited upstairs to the studio one 
finds that room, what would be a front chamber, 
left unfinished to the roof, after the fashion of 
a country barn, great windows in the front ex- 
tending well up into the peak, furnishing that 
north light which all painters and illustrators 
appreciate. Around the unfinished walls were 
hung scores of army costumes of all degrees of 
rank and condition. Here were several saddles, 


there a stack of guns, sabres, pistols, canteens, 
boots, harness, and all the other trappings of war. 
An old pine bureau daubed with colors stood 
by the easel, on which was an unfinished pic- 
ture for Harper's Weekly. The floor was bare 
of carpet or rug, and the maid had evidently 
been warned some time before not to sweep or 
dust. 

In the midst of it all stood the six-foot artil- 
leryman of ‘61, fierce and grimy, as if he had 
just come in from the field of battle. 

Surrounded by all these accessories, made 
terribly real by the bullet-pierced caps and 
coats, the broken sabres and rusty swords, Mr. 
Gaul is in that atmosphere of reality that is so 
desired by the working illustrator. 

Frederick Remington, the bluff and hearty 
artist of the plains, refuses to call his work- 
room a studio, and when possible works out of 
doors, and here he draws his angular horses 
and the angular men who ride them. Here in 
broad daylight he draws those sinewy troopers 
true to a life of which most of us know but 
little. 

A. B. Frost, the illustrator of “ Uncle Remus,” 
and one of the foremost men in the profession, 
works in a house built of glass, and here he 
makes those wonderfully correct pictures of 
sporting life which have made him famous. 

Clifford Carleton has an apartment in New 
York, and the front room and alcove are used 
fora workroom. At first glance it is hard to 
decide whether the family has just moved in or 
just moved out. The room is absolutely bare 
of accessories, and you wonder how the illus- 
trator of “ Pembroke” ever made a drawing 
that would pass muster. 

Contrasted to these we find the luxurious 
studio of C. D. Gibson, the very nature of 
whose work requires studio furnishing of the 
finest sort. It is a big rectangular room, with 
high ceilings, and walls hung with tapestries of 
richest colors and texture. Every article of 
furniture and bric-a-brac possesses a distinct 
artistic individuality, and a glance through the 
drawings Which Mr. Gibson has printed in 
the Harpers’ publications, in Life, Scribner's 
Magazine, and other leading periodicals will 
indicate the character of these furnishings, for 
they are as characteristic of his drawings as are 
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the society models who have shared in the 
celebrity of his work. 

The Gibson studio is the exception, however. 
Velvet jackets and long hair are left to the 
painters, old linen coats, literally of many 
colors, take their places, and usually there is a 
strong pipe at hand, furnishing some very real- 
istic cloud effects as the artist works away as 
for dear life. 

There is nothing mysterious about the work 
of the illustrator. The uninformed are some- 
how befogged when they attempt to grasp his 
methods, and most of them seem to think that, 
when in a certain mystical mood, he shuts him- 
self up, and in some way or somehow, as they 
say, “makes a picture out of his head.” 

Few realize how definite is the plan upon 
which our man proceeds. Upon reading a 
manuscript, he fixes his mind on a certain type 
as illustrating the principal characters of the 
story. He then searches for a model who best 
illustrates that type, for the costume which 
best fits the period and the circumstances, for 
the furniture best adapted to the scene, and for 
other accessories which go to make up the pic- 
ture. If he has to draw a policeman, the 
chances are that one of the force can be in- 
duced to pose in uniform on an off day. Ifa 
servant is desired, his own maid will do. The 
street furnishes small buys, the almshouses and 
institutions provide old men and women. 

It is important that the types should vary. 
The one-model man is a marked one. The 
artist who uses his wife continually for the 
Greek maiden, the farmer’s wife, the schoolgirl 
of fourteen, the colored cook, and the boy of 
sixteen is soon caught. There are cases where 
we do not object to repetition for a while, and 
it is interesting to trace certain models as they 
appear in picture after picture; but in general 
illustration the multiplication of a face or char- 
acter becomes tiresome, and the aspiring man 
will have pride enough to vary his models as 
much as possible. 

The use of models is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting features of the work of 
the illustrator, the drawing from actual life and 
actual material being a vital necessity to artists 
of consequence. 

A model once secured and dressed, the 





situation is explained and the pose is taken. 
It may be many weary hours that the subject 
is obliged to stand ina fixed position, with oc- 
casional rests. To appreciate what this means, 
one may assume almost any attitude, however 
simple, and after remaining rigid and immov- 

able for a very few moments, may have some 

idea of what the model has to endure. So es- 

sential is absolute rigidity that some men will 

not allow a model to assume a pose if he has a 

bad cold, fearing that a cough would throw him 

out of position. 

To obtain some effects of position and drap- 
ery, it is sometimes necessary to adopt a 
course that would seem ridiculous to an out- 
sider who did not give the matter a second 
thought. For instance, to show a man in the 
exact position which he would assume while 
falling from a horse it is necessary to suspend 
him from the ceiling by ropes; with frequent 
rests he may be required to continue the pose 
for several days. 

In illustrating the late Chief Egan’s terrible 
experience at a fire in the dry goods district in 
Boston some time ago, in which he hung sus- 
pended over the street by a single wire, it was 
necessary to stretch a wire across the studio 
in such a way that a model could assume the 
actual position taken by the unfortunate man. 
It was a trying pose, and could be held but for 
a few moments at a time. 

It isin very difficult positions that photography 
plays an important part. Ina recent illustration 
of a boy standing on his head, a snap-shot was 
the only solution of the model question possible. 
By-the-way, snap-shots have solved more prob- 
lems than some knights of black and white would 
be willing to admit. There are easy poses, and 
professional models appreciate them. For in- 
stance, for a horseback rider a common flour 
barrel or even a pile of books is placed on top 
of a strong table, a bit of rope is attached to 
something solid and answers for reins; the 
model sits astride and rides before a victorious 
army, leads his soldiers to battle, gallops across 
the plain pursued by Indians, ambles ’mid leafy 
boughs beside his lady fair, wins the final heat 
in an exciting race, or rides horse to plough. 

There is always more or less interest in the 
originals of certain types which have become 
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familiar to us. For instance, the Gibson girl 
that has become famous originated from a pro- 
fessional model— Mrs. Minnie Clark. She is 
an Irish woman about thirty years of age. She 
poses for all the artists, and was the original 
of the head for D. C. French’s statue of the 
Republic. Mr. French also used her head for 
his figure of “ Death ” staying the hand of the 
sculptor. William M. Chase used Mrs. Clark 
for the face of his typical American woman, and 
the Academy exhibitions always contain por- 
traits of her. Still she is not beautiful, and no 
artist considers her so. “They all claim that she 
only suggests beauty, and that the underlined 
structure of her face is wonderfully modeled, 
that by using it as a groundwork for their 
paintings they are bound to bring out a work of 
art. 

Those who have followed Gibson's drawings 
will remember, too, Little Susanne, who poses 
as a widow crouching on the floor beside a 
divan, on which are scattered old love letters, 
while Cupid sits by with a saucy smile on his 
face. Susanne was a French girl, and Gibson 
brought her here from Paris. The type once 
fixed, one can find her reappearing in many of 
his pictures. 

Still another Gibson model is old Judge 
Peters, whose white hair and dignified mein 
have graced many a work by this illustrator. 

In is not always easy to procure a model. A 
Bostoa artist sought a type of old working man 
some months ago, and finding a good subject 
sunning himself on a bench in the Public Garden, 
approached and asked him politely if he would 
come to his studio and pose that afternoon. 
Just what the old gentleman thought was meant 
was never known, but certain it is that he drew 
back a heavy cane, striking the artist across 
the arm, leaving a tender and highly colored 
reminder of the incident. 

Passing along further in the garden, the artist 
found another good subject who had no walking 
stick, and who admitted that he wanted a job. 
He proved to be a South Boston man, and is 
known as “Old Hassian.” He was sixty-two 
years old, and was for years a coal and iron 
miner in England. He came here to “ pick up 
gold in the street,” as he says, but, instead, 
picked bones and iron in a junk shop, then 


drove a team for years. He proved to be a 
good model, and now spends considerable time 
in posing, having been spoiled for active work. 

That models may be found, however, is shown 
by the fact that well-known artists have the 
names of hundreds in their address-books. 
Small foot-notes tell for just what each one is 
valuable, —a head here, the carriage there, an 
arm, hand, and foot somewhere else. In one 
large studio in this city models are photographed 
for future reference. 

It is hard to get colored people to pose, 


_although E. W. Kemble seems to find plenty of 


subjects. They seem to have the idea that 
they are to be made ridiculous, or that “ respect- 
able” people will not do such work, and only 
by being vouched for by some colored person in 
good standing can the artist secure a subject. 

One of the most useful models is one that 
never draws pay or breath, whose sole sup- 
port is an iron rod, and whose sole mission 
in life is to “stay put.” I refer to the lay 
figure. In one studio it lies upon a couch, 
clothed in spotless draperies of unbleached 
cotton, as an early Christian martyr ; in another, 
it appears as a young woman of fashion attired 
in a Parisian costume, seated at an imaginary 
piano, striking inaudible cords. Again, perhaps 
it plays the part of the Queen receiving at the 
Court of St. James. 

Male attire changes this figure into a new 
series of characters and opens a new field of 
usefulness. Painters use the lay figure more 
than illustrators, and if one were to name some 
well-known artists who get delightful effects of 
flowing drapery with pins and a dummy, the 
charm would flee from some of their work. 

The horse may be a “noble animal,” but 
most artists are content to let him alone. He 
is a severe trial to more than one of our best 
men. Gibson rarely draws one, Wenzell’s 
horses are never good, Smedley does n't like 
them, and many others will avoid an incident 
that calls for one. 

If those who have had occasion to draw 
horses from life were to tell their experiences, 
an interesting series of incidents would result. 
As a rule, the horse models are intelligent, and 
they are seldom allowed to suffer from anything 
but lack of exercise. St. Gaudens, while at 
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work on the Shaw monument, lost two equine 
models from this cause. 

Horses can be made to stand still by placing 
the two hind feet and one forward foot on a 
box, the other forward foot being held up by a 
groom. In this position the animal is practi- 
cally helpless, as it would require but little for 
him to throw himself. 

Cattle are good models if feed is plenty, flies 
are scarce, and an attendant keeps tight hold 
of the halter. If not tied or held, an artist 
may have to follow a cow all over a field, as the 
animals get nervous if watched. 

Wild animals are found in the zoos. No one 
attempts to dictate their pose to any consider- 
able extent. When one sees a champion pointer 
dog in the act of pointing a supposed quail, it is 
more than probable that the pose was secured 
by some member of the artist’s family, who held 
in front of the dog model, not a quail, but a cat. 

A canary bird in a cage will often interest a 
dog, and will always interest a cat. It is a 
strange fact that a dog will get nervous if he is 
watched, and will more than likely change his 
position; but if the artist sits back to the ani- 


mal and sketches from a looking-glass held in 
front of him, the dog does not seem to realize 
that eyes are upon him, and is apt to remain 


quiet. Dogs can be taught to pose, but it is a 
severe trial of patience for all concerned. 

Few are anxious to drawacat. Thechances 
are that the animal will not only take her own 
time about assuming a desired position, but 
when the sketch is well under way will rise 
slowly, stretch herself with great deliberation, 
and walk away. One remedy for this is to con- 
fine pussy in a strong glass box. A cushion 
will sometimes tempt her to lie down, and if 
action and life are required, a live mouse or 
bird exhibited outside the box has the desired 
effect. An interesting story is told of one art- 
ist’s first attempt to use the glass box on a very 
unwilling cat. At a certain point the feline 
simply exploded, and away went the glass all 
over the studio. The next box was constructed 
with a lining of wire netting. 

An artist near New York had occasion to 
introduce a goat into one of his pictures, and 
after several unsuccessful attempts to make 
William take a position, he consulted his wife, 


a rather positive woman, who, after hearing his 
trouble, said, “I'll fix that goat for you”; and, 
grappling the uneasy animal, she began at once 
a series of rough and tumble contests that 
lasted for two days in a broiling sun. The art- 
ist secured his drawing, but he came near los- 
ing his wife and the goat. 

There are other stcries of models,— of the 
tramp who, eager to earn fifty cents, fell faint- 
ing from hunger before his hour was up; of 
the old sea captain who sat still four hours, and 
refused the two dollars offered, “because he 
had n’t worked for it”; of the athletic model 
who has to practice daily to keep his muscles 
in form; of a certain old lady of eighty who is 
occasionally induced to come to one studio; of 
the children who cannot keep still more than a 
minute; of the colored newsboy who earns 
many a dollar in posing and getting others to 
pose; of pretty school girls; of well-to-do 
young women who like to earn pocket money 
in a reputable way ; of street urchins who come 
in pairs to the studio doors, with their “ Want 
to make our picture, mister?” —all going to 
show that there is an interesting and fascinat- 
ing side to studio life. 

We have called our illustrator a sensible man, 
a wide-awake man, and have set his standard 
high; but sad it is, that while he is never 
supposed to err, there are just enough instances 
on record to show that he, like the rest of us, 
is human. For instance, in one of the leading 
magazines recently the writer mentioned the 
fact that her heroine was entirely bald —a cir- 
cumstance, indeed, that might have been de- 
duced from the fact that she was nearly 100 
years old. Picture the author’s disgust when 
the old woman was represented with a head of 
hair that might have served for the advertise- 
ment of some wonderful “ restorative.” 

Even worse seems the fate of an unhappy 
writer who wrote a story about a boy named 
“ Patsy ’; the artist metamorphosed him into a 
girl. A well-known Boston artist recently illus- 
trated a hunting incident of twenty years ago, 
— dressing his characters in golf suits, and the 
pointed shoes of last season. 

An illustration of several brawlers being driven 
out “into the night,” by an infuriated cook, is 
rendered somewhat puzzling by the artist, who 
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shows the sun streaming in at the window. 
But what could an artist have done with a story 
of life sixty years ago, in which, according to 
the author, a young man rides up on a bicycle? 
In this same story a young girl saved a Colum- 
bian dollar. Gibson is as careless about fol- 
lowing his text as he sometimes is about 
drawing. ; 

Accuracy, however, is the watchword of the 
illustrator. It is the desire for accuracy which 
sends men around the world with pencil and 
sketch-book. If it is an Arctic expedition that 
is to be illustrated, an artist is sent on the trip. 
If the Olympian games in Athens are to be 
pictured, some one is sent to draw the actual 
events. If it is the coronation of a tsar, or the 
jubilee anniversary of a queen, a famine in 
India, a rush for the Klondike, or a war in 
Cuba, there you will find the artist searching 
for absolutely truthful details. 

It is this facility for observation that has 
broadened illustration, and given to it a literary 
quality which it once lacked. The pictures 
often tell the story better than the text which 
they are designed to illustrate. The artist is 
riper than he once was, he takes nothing at 
second-hand; there is a positiveness in his 
drawing that comes from knowledge, and lends 
to it the force of sincerity. 

The painters of the eighteenth century rarely 
drew an animal correctly. It is probable that 
they seldom saw wildanimals. The artist trav- 
eled little in those days, and the untraveled 
people were not over-critical. To-day, however, 
we are a nation of critics. Globe trotters are 
everywhere, books of travel are in every library. 
The eye of even the schoolboy is keen to detect 
the difference between an Asiatic and an African 
lion — between a catamount and a panther. 
People know whether or not the artist is sure 
' of his ground. 

In 1750 Richard Wilson, the landscape artist, 
painted Niagara and the Acropolis at Athens 
without ever seeing either of them: imagine 
an artist doing this to-day. 

It is the demand for accuracy that oftentimes 
makes the search for correct costumes and fur- 
niture of certain periods long and expensive. 
Costumes are often made from plates, that a 
model may be correctly dressed in the character 


desired. The pages of history are searched 
through and through for correct details. A 
certain warrior was recently described as head- 
ing his mounted troops, whose “ waving white 
plumes” suggested a foamy sea. Asa matter 
of historical fact, the army in that particular 
country at the period of the story did not wear 
plumes of any sort, and it was necessary to 
avoid the best situation in the story in the 
interests of truth. 

Does it seem that a slight inaccuracy is un- 
important ?— that people would notknow? Ex- 
perience proves that they do know —or think 
they do. A periodical with a circulation of 
half a million copies will be read by two million 
people, seen by four million eyes; do you think 
that errors can escape? 

Sometimes, however, people know too much, 
and write sarcastic letters to the editor. A re- 
cent case in point was where an artist had 
drawn in a picture of Pilgrim days a gun of 
the period of 1620 with the hammer striking 
back toward the breech; this picture was 
severely criticised by many people who are 
familiar with the old flint lock of the Revolu- 
tionary days of 1776, on which the hammer 
struck forward, but who forgot that the period 
of the gun pictured was about one hundred and 
fifty years previous to the days of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Does it pay toillustrate? Yes and No. 

A good lawyer or doctor makes a good living, 
a fair lawyer or doctor a fair living,— most poor 
lawyers or doctors make a poor living. The 
same is true of the illustrator. Like the poor 
lawyer or doctor, he may by well-known tricks 
and eccentricity deceive himself and somebody 
else for a time, but he will soon learn that his 
permanent success depends upon thorough 
work. 

There is a splendid chance for young men 
and women in illustrating, and with every issue 
of the magazines we see new men rising to the 
surface. They are not crowding the best of the 
old men out, as there is a demand for the best 
in illustrating, as in everything else. 

It is sad to see that the ranks of women 
illustrators are still thin, but there is plenty of 
time for them to show their ability, and when it 
is once shown there will be plenty of oppor- 
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tunity. If it is true,as some have said, that 
women as a whole are less practical than men, 
this may be one reason why the signature of a 
woman is seldom seen on high-class illustra- 
tions of to-day. 

The future of illustration rests with the young 
men and women who are now studying art, and 
many of whom, I regret to say, have little real 
knowledge of what illustration really is, and 
have yet to learn that success is not achieved 
in this work until a student ceases to regard it 
as a pastime, and enters into it seriously from a 
professional standpoint. 

What sane young man would dream of study- 
ing law, or medicine, or civil engineering, for 
three or even six months, thinking that, at the 
end of that time, he could support himself by 
practicing either one of those professions? 
Yet this absurd idea is encountered every day 
among students. 

It is strange how blind some of these gradu- 
ates of our best schools are with reference to 
the requirements of our publishing houses. In 
their ignorance they submit unfinished samples 
of their work —art-class sketches, scraps, etc., 
that are worse than inferior. Why? Because 
some well-meaning friend, or well-paid teacher 
has flattered them into making themselves 
ridiculous. I am not sure that there are many 
sins worse than what we call “ encouraging ” 
young artists—that is, some young artists. 
Weall doit. If there is nothing else we can 
honestly praise, we speak of the excellent board 
on which the work was done — mentally reserv- 
ing the comment that it was too bad to spoil it. 
It is false “ encouragement” that leads father- 
less girls and penniless young men to spend 
years of life in studying in an artificial atmos- 
phere, urged on by teachers, flattered by 
friends, deceived and deluded, until at last 
the bubble bursts at the desk of the art man- 
ager in some publishing house, where they get, 
in many cases, their first real idea of what illus- 
tration is. 

It is not an agreeable duty to tell these stu- 
dents, in effect, that their three or four years 
of study have still left them years away from 
their goal. 

A young woman came a short time ago anx- 
ious to get something in the way of illustrating 


to do. “Papa has been dead several years,” 
she said, “and mamma has had a hard time in 
supporting us; now | want to earn something 
to help.” 

‘How long have you been taking lessons?” 

“ Six years.” 

And then she produced her sketches, and 
such wretched things would hardly be expected 
from a scholar who had had six months’ lessons 
in the common schools. 

Experiences, touching in the extreme, are 
common in the art editor’s room. Mothers 
bring daughters, thinking that in six months 
the latter can earn enough to help support their 
little family. Fathers bring sons who have 
“never taken a lesson,” believing that obvious 
fact to be almost sufficient recommendation for 
their continual employment. 

Half-starved young men beg for a chance to 
work for almost nothing, that they may get 
“experience”; ambitious young women bring 
sketches of landscapes, girl friends, flowers, 
and so on, as if publishing houses really had 
use for such things. Would-be painters, who 
have been living in an upper and rarefied atmo- 
sphere untila board or rent bill demands at- 
tention, beg for an opportunity to “try” some- 
thing. 

There are a few phrases which dismiss most 
of them: “You cannot draw well enough to il- 
lustrate ; “ Your treatment is not good; “ Your 
original may be a good picture, but it would not 
reproduce.” 

Does the picture seem overdrawn? Tax 
your memory a moment, and think of the pro- 
portion of art students that you have known 
who have made any real name in the world of 
art. A painter said to me a few daysago: “Of 
the 250 in my class ten years ago, but five are 
ever heard of now.” 

Another test—visit the exhibitions of the 
various schools. 

I will not discuss the remedy, I am but 
stating the fact. Perhaps there will be a 
change for the better when students who intend 
to illustrate begin to understand that the art is 
real, and can be acquired only as anything else 
worth having is acquired — by hard, hard work. 

Henry H. Sylvester. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The questions put by “X. Y. Z.” in the 
“Queries” department of the June WRITER, 
which seem to have aroused general interest, 
will be discussed in the August number of THE 
Writer. The editor will be pleased to have 
readers of the magazine express their ideas on 
the subject involved, for publication in that 
number. 

as 

Everard J. Appleton, the literary editor of 
the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, has been 
having sport with the news note, published in 
the June WRITER, 

Hezekiah Butterworth has gone to South America for the 
Appletons. 

“T hadn’t observed,” writes Mr. Appleton, 
“that ‘the Appletons’ (presumably the pub- 
lishing firm ) had moved their offices and manu- 


factory to South America. 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
them, I wonder?” 


And who sent 
to South America for 
o*« 

“J. E. B.” regards with something more than 
suspicion a recent editorial utterance in THE 
Writer. “I find,” he says, “ this expression in 
the June number: ‘THE WRITER, like every- 
body else, is prone to error, and it does not ex 
pect ever to be too old to learn.’ Now what 
am I to gather from this? Is THE WRITER a 
body? If so, it is not an ‘it.’ Would it be cor- 
rect to say ‘ Everybody in the village was there, 
and it had a good time’? Then you say it ‘is 
prone toerror.’ Why ‘prone to error’ when 
you probably mean liable to err? ‘Prone,’ it 
seems to me,is a vile word in sucha setting. 
‘And it does not expect ever to be too old to 
learn.’ Oh fie! Why use the superfluous 
word ‘ever’ here? But perhaps this is ‘ News- 
paper English.’ ” 

> 
* * 

Some of it indubitably is, and it is edited in 
THE Writer's kindergarten department for 
this month, in so far as the author of it is will- 
ing to accept “J. E. B.’s” suggestions. Hav- 
ing his pen in hand, “J. E. B.” improves the 
opportunity to write things about his weekly 
newspaper that he might hesitate to say in the 
presence of its editor. “Since I became a 
reader of THE WRITER,” he says, “I find my- 
self gradually regarding with suspicion what I 
formerly perused with satisfaction, and asking 
myself the question: ‘Is this English or news- 
paper English?’ When my favorite hebdoma- 
dal announces that ‘John Smith has painted 
his new barn’ it leaves me ina state of uncer- 
tainty as to the number of barns John owns, 
and I wonder if he has neglected to paint his 
old barn. Occasionally the editor of my favor- 
ite weekly says: ‘Our esteemed townsman, 
John Jones,’ etc., which makes me think he has 
some townsmen who are not esteemed, and he 
takes this way of telling them so. Then there’s 
the ‘gifted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
who has graduated with high honors,’ and I 
wonder if they have a daughter who is not 
gifted, and if it is necessary that the joint 
paternity of both parents should be stated, to 
distinguish between the ‘gifted daughter’ 
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of both and a ‘gifted daughter’ of one or the 
other. Possibly, if he were a subscriber for 
THE WRITER the editor of my favorite weekly 
would avoid the creation of such doubts in my 
mind by cultivating a more correct form of 
conveying exact information.” 


* 
* * 


Under the circumstances, would it not be a 
delicate courtesy for “J. E. B.” to prepay a 
subscription for ‘THE WRITER for the editor in 
question? The magazine will be sent to any 
address for one year for one dollar. 


* 
* * 


“ Have we still need of poetry?” asks Pro- 
fessor Calvin Thomas in the Forum for June. 
Indeed, we have! How could magazine editors 
ever fill out short pages prettily without it? 

W. H. H. 





—> 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED, 


I ask the careful considera- 
tion of your honorable bodies 
of a communication; trans- 
mitted herewith. — Governor 
Wolcott of Massachusetts. 


I ask for careful considera- 
tion by your honorable bodies 
of a communication, trans- 
mitted herewith. 


Tue Writer, like every- 
body else, is prone to error, 
and it does not expect ever to 
be too oldto learn. — Edito- 
rialin THe WRiTER for June. 


Theeditor of Tus Writer, 
like everybody else, is prone 
to error, and he does not ex- 

ct ever to be too old to 
earn. 


Mr. Robinson was married 
in 1871 to Mary Tufts. of 
Somerville, who, with three 
children, survive him. — Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 


Mr. Robinson was married 

in 1871 to Mary Tufts, of 

| Somerville, who with three 
| children survives him. 


Where lost nightgowns go. | Where lost nightgowns go 
— New York Sun Headline. | to. 


It is better to assume that 
the audience is prepared for 
the discussion rather than to 
weary their patience with un- 
necessary preparation. —Mac- 
Ewan's “Essentials of 
Argumentation,” p. 10. 


Itis better to assume that 
your auditors are prepared 
for the discussion rather than 
to weary their patience with 
unnecessary preparation. 


At the commencement ex- 
ercises of Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., Washington 
Duke, the cigarette manu- 
facturer, gave $100,000 to the 
college. 


At the commencement ex- 
ercises of Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., Washington 
Duke, the cigarette manu- 
facturer, presented the college 
with $100,000.— Boston 
Transcript. 





_ There is but the slightest 
improbability but what the 
_ above plan could have been 
successfully carried out ina 
very brief period after the | 


It is almost certain that 
this plan could have been 
carried out very seon after 
the declaration of war. 


declaration of war. — E£dito- 
rial in Lynn Item. 


Let us remember for our | Let us remember for our 
consolation that her real ene- | consolation thatit is not we 
mies are not us, but the arro- | who are her real enemies, but 
gance, blindness, ignorance, | the arrogance, blindness, 
and rapacity of her own | ignorance, and rapacity of 
people. — Zzf. her own people. 


No one needs books of fic- 
tion nowadays with which to 
| pass his waiting hours. 


No one needs books of fic- 
tion nowadays with which to 
pass their waiting hours. — 
Boston Herald. 


None of them knew the 
place nor seemed to take the 
slightest interest in the mat- 
ter. —Walter A. Wyckoff, in 
May Scribner's. 


None of them knew the 
place or seemed to take the 
slightest interest in the 
matter. 


Apparently there are to be 
less hotels in South Boston 
— Boston Herald Editorial. 


Apparently there are to be 
fewer hotels in South Boston. 


Successful war can be made 
only when the power at the 
head of the armed forces is 
arbitrary. 


Successful war can only be 
made when the power at the 
head of the armed forces 
is arbitrary. — Harper's 
Weekly 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Anna Hempstead Branch, who has a poem, 
“The Youngest Son of His Father's House,” 
in the July Av/antic, is a recent graduate of 
Smith College, where she received her diploma 
a year ago. Her published literary work so far 
includes contributions to the Atdantic Monthly, 
St. Nicholas, the Youth's Companion, and the 
Independent. 


* Alan Cameron,” author of the short paper, 
* People-in-Law,” in Lippincott’s for May, is a 
lady, a Canadian, of Irish-Scotch parentage, a 
resident of Ottawa, Canada, and a clerk in the 
Canadian civil service. Her literary work has 
been prosecuted in the evening after office hours, 
and has consisted principally of sketches some- 
what similar to “ People-in-Law,” which have 
been accepted by various American and Cana- 
dian publications. She has always written 
under a pseudonym, owing to a peculiar feel- 
ing of aversion to having her friends know 
she was “writing,” and she has frequently en- 
joyed the pleasure of hearing her effusions 
commented on — often unfavorably — by “those 
of her own household.” It is seven years since 
she began to employ her leisure in this way. 


Rev. S. M. Crothers, author of the paper 
“ The Evolution of a Gentleman,” in the May 
Atlantic, is minister of the First Parish of 
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Cambridge ( Unitarian). He is a native of 
Illinois, and a graduate of Princeton College in 
the class of '74. His writing has been chiefly 
on religious subjects. 


Laura H. Earle, author of the poem, “ The 
Spider,” in Lippincott’s for June, has always 
lived in Philadelphia, with the exception of 
three years of musical study in Europe. 
Music is her profession, but she comes of a 
writing family; and she is nearly related to 
Florence Earl Coates, who has recently pub- 
lished a volume of poems. Miss Earle’s verses 
have been occasionally published in local papers, 
in the Cincinnatian, Cincinnati, the Mew Cen- 
tury Fournal, Philadelphia, and the Liberator, 
Santa Barbara. Her prose writing has been 
chiefly in the direction of lectures on musical 
subjects. 


W. Bert Foster, whose story, “The Man 
Who Hung On” was published in Lippincott’s 
for June, was born in Providence in 1869 and 
was educated inthe city schools. He was 
obliged, however, to leave school before com- 
pleting his grammar course, but took a post- 
graduate course in a printing and newspaper 
office. Just before completing his three years’ 
apprenticeship, he was given the position of 
editor and manager of a country weekly, and 
for several years thereafter he did all kinds of 
newspaper work. The information and experi. 
ence thus gained he is working up in a series 
of stories of newspaper life, of which “ The 
Man Who Hung On,” was the first one written. 
Mr. Foster’s first story was published in Golden 
Days when he was seventeen, and until 1896he 
did little but juvenile work. In fact, it was 
only because of the sudden stringency in the 
publishing market and the demise of so many 
juvenile publications that he began writing 
stories for adults. After two years’ experience 
in Boston, principally in search of material for 
a book which he hopes to write some day, 
Mr. Foster has established himself at Block 
Island, where he expects to stay for at least 
the next two years. 


Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch, whose story, “ The 
Quilting at the Primes’,” was published in 
the Jndependent for May 12, was born in 


Stratford, N. H., the daughter of Charles G. 
and Mary Blake Platt. Her ancestors were 
English. The Blakes settled in Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1630, and the Platts in Stratford, 
Conn., about the same time, the families pre- 
senting a long line of illustrious names, from 
Admiral Blake, the naval hero of the sixteenth 
century, to Senator Platt, who managed the 
copyright bill in congress. Mrs. Hatch has. 
been writing since her teens, her work having 
appeared in more than forty periodicals, and 
having been extensively copied in this country 
and in Europe. Of her four published books, 
her first had a sale of nearly 6,000 copies in two 
months. Her poems have appeared in the 
Portland Transcript, the Boston Fournal, the 
Outlook, etc. Of “The Missing Man,” first 
published as a serial in the Portland Tran- 
script, the editor of the paper, S. T. Pickard 
( Whittier’s literary executor and author of 
“ Life and Letters of Whittier” ), wrote to Lee 
& Shepard, the publishers of the book: “In 
the forty years of my connection with the 
Transcript nothing we ever published attracted 
as much attention.” In 1892 Mrs. Hatch was 
chosen, in conjunction with Mrs. Celia Thaxter, 
as New Hampshire editor of Women of the 
Century, of which Mrs. Livermore and Miss 
Willard were the leading editors. A song, en- 
titled “The Tried and the True,” written 
by Mrs.-Hatch at the time of Mr. Blaine’s 
nomination for the presidency, was sung at the 
Republican “ rallies” of New Hampshire, and 
elicited from Mr. Blaine a vote of thanks. As 
farmer's daughter and farmer’s wife the greater 
part of Mrs. Hatch’s life has been spent in the 
beautiful Connecticut valley, where in Grove- 
ton, N. H., stands the old Colonial homestead 
of her husband’s family. Indeed, there are 
many landowners, but few traders in the family, 
while of doctors, ministers, lawyers, journal- 
ists, and literary folk there is no lack. At 
present Mrs. Hatch resides in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., where her youager son is at school, her 
elder being at Dartmouth Medical College. 


Tudor Jenks, whose name is familiar to every 
reader of St. Nicholas, was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., May 7, 1857, and graduated from Yale 
College in 1878 and from the Columbia Law 
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Schoolin 1880. After a year spent in travel he 
returned to take up the practice of law in New 
York city, which he pursued until 1887, when 
his literary work resulted in his connection 
with the editorial staff of St. Nicholas, where 
he has since remained. With the exception of 
a few poems and his book of the World’s Fair, 
written for the Century Company in two weeks, 
his work has consisted for the most part of 
short stories, which have won for him a unique 
place among American writers. These are 
notable for the purity and simplicity of their 
literary style, but their characteristic element 
is a vein of grotesque humor quite unlike that 
of any author. Its quality is difficult to define 
or analyze, but its charm is irresistible. A 
number of these stories were collected and 
published by the Century Company, in 1894, 
under the title of “ Imaginations.” 


Mark H. Liddell, who has a paper on “ English 
Historical Grammar,” in the July 4 ¢/antic, was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1866. His father was 


a Scotchman, his mother of New England 
parentage—one of the family of Webbers, 
who furnished Harvard a president in the early 
part of this century. Mr. Liddell graduated at 
Princeton in 1887, and in 1889 returned thither 


as Fellow in English. After four years of 
teaching he went to Oxford to continue his work 
in English. Since his return to America he has 
accepted a professorship in English at the 
University of Texas, where he is continuing 
his literary work in addition to his teaching. 


William R. Lighton, who wrote “ Ned Stirl- 
ing, His Story,” in the June A ¢/an‘ic, lives in 
Omaha, Neb. He was born in 1866 in Dickin- 
son College, Pennsylvania, where his father at 
that time held a professorship. III health 
through boyhood made systematic education 
impossible, and, with a little judicious “ herd- 
ing,” he was left to browse pretty much at will 
over the wide pasture of English literature. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1890, intending 
to abandon law for literature when he should 
be sufficiently ripened. In 1893 he wrote and 
sold a number of short stories, which were pub- 
lished about that time, but he found that he 
lacked judgment and insight into the subtleties 


of human character. “No one has any busi- 
ness writing fiction, and particularly short fic- 
tion,” says Mr. Lighton, “until he has acquired 
ability to read human nature with a degree of 
accuracy.” Therefore, he devoted himself to 
work in the law courts, and to the study of men, 
until last fall, when he began a second cam- 
paign against the magazines. Besides “ Ned 
Stirling, His Story,” in the June A ¢f/antic, Mr. 
Lighton has had published one story in Scr7d- 
ner’s for April—“ Jim Cheney, Professional 
Politician” — and others in the Cha~ Book, 
Lippincott’s, the Youth's Companion, etc. 
Other stories of his are to be published soon. 


Francis Lynde, who contributed the story, 
“An Ugly Duckling,” to the ational Maga- 
zine, writes in response to an inquiry: “ Do 
you ever, by any chance, stumble upon any- 
thing interesting in the personality or the biog- 
raphy of the writing man or woman? A lady 
once said to me, after reading one of the five- 
score-odd stories I’ve published: ‘Why, Mr. 
Lynde, any one to know you, now, would n’t sus- 
pect that you’d had all these experiences!’ 
putting, by some quaint twist of reader’s synec- 
doche, a part of the writer for the whole of his 
hero. What I replied is of no consequence ; 
but what I thought was that there would be a 
calamitous dearth of fetching little fictions if 
the writer might not rise above the banal com- 
monplace of his own experience. From which 
you will infer that I was born, and have lived, 
and shall probably die, very much after the 
hackneyed manner of our kind. As to one’s 
work, if it speak not for itself, there is still less 
to say. A hundred or more stories, long or 
short, scattered over six years of writing-time 
and the space of a score of the periodicals, a 
half-dozen essays, a brochure or two on my 
specialty, —which is ethical socialism, — one 
modest little tale, ‘A Romance in Transit,’ 
between covers, and you have the record of 
what has been done. What shall be, God 
knoweth; but there may be a serial in the 
National Magazine this summer, and another 
book, a novel of the West, in the fall —if the 
publishers are lenient. There is one question 
which I should think every reader would like 
to ask of every person who hurls static lies 
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at him from the writer’s rostrum; namely: 
‘Why?’ I do it because I have to; and there 
are no mitigating circumstances save this: that 
I try to hurl them a little straighter each time, 
in the hope that some fellow-mortal may now 
and then catch one of them on the fly, to his 
comforting. From which, again, you may in- 
fer that I stand for the true, the pure, and the 
cleanly in fictional literature; and that is, in- 
deed, my desire.” 

Mildred McNeal, the author of the poem, “A 
June Song,” in the June number of the Woman's 
Home Companion, has always lived in Wiscon- 
sin, and for the past seven years has been 
acting as stenographer in Appleton for a large 
Eastern firm. For the past three years she 
has done her work in the afternoons, and has 
devoted the mornings to college study, and she 
will graduate with the class of ’99 of Lawrence 
University at Appleton. Even with so much 
work in hand, Miss McNeal has found a good 
deal of time to write. Poems of hers have ap- 
peared in Wunsey’s Magazine, the Puritan, the 
Youth's Companion, the Chautauguan, Outing, 
and in such newspapers as the Mew Orleans 
Times-Democrat, the Boston Transcript, and 
the Detroit Free Press. Her first work was 
taken by the Weekly |/isconsin and the Sentinel 
of Milwaukee, the chief papers of the state. 
The “ June Song,” in the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, is to be set to music, Mrs. Anne Simon, 
of Baltimore, having asked permissiOn to publish 
itasasong. A poem of Miss McNeal’s inthe 
Puritan of May, 1897, also has been set to 
music by a San Francisco composer. Last 
summer Miss McNeal spent abroad, and she 
hopés soon to be able to go again for an ex- 
tended course of study in Germany. 


Zoe Anderson Norris, author of the story, “A 
War Veteran,” in the Avena for June, comes of 
a long line of writers, Andersons — Virginians 
and Kentuckians. Her father, H. T. Anderson, 
was a writer, and made an interlinear translation 
of the New Testament out of the original Greek. 
He died when Mrs. Norris was very small. Mrs. 
Norris has been writing for. about three years, 
and has been more than ordinarily successful. 
She writes regularly for the Home Magazine 


and the Areva, and is doing special Sunday arti- 
cles for the New York Sun. A story of hers will 
appear in Munsey’s for July, and others will 
soon be published in Les/ie’s Weekly and in 
Demorest's Magazine. “\t seems to me,” says 
Mrs. Norris, “that a literary career is bought 
by your very life blood. Is it Emerson who 
says, ‘For everything you have missed you 
have gained something; and for everything you 
gain, you lose something’? I ought to gain 
some success in a literary way, it has cost me 
so much — you would never believe how much. 
My ‘War Veteran,’ it seems, has raised a 
hornet’s nest. If all those veterans come 
marching against me, there won’t be much left 
of me. I have been busy all the morning 
answering two letters from rampant G. A. R.’s. 
Their letters and my answer will appear in the 
July Arena, I suppose. The sketch was taken 
from life. Nearly everything I write is taken 
from life. Strange enough things happen 
around you. It is hardly necessary to invent.” 


Francis James MacBeath, author of the poem, 
“A Toast,” in Harper's Magazine for June, 
was born in Philadelphia, where he now lives. 
In answer to an inquiry, he writes: “ As a small 
boy I wrote stories, passing poor, but that I 
knew not then; and since, in prose and rhyme, 
I have written much and published little. My 
best claim to public approval is based upon the 
high resolve never to publish a volume of 
verse.” 


“ Theodosia Pickering,” whose poem, “A 
Bargain,” appeared in Scrébner’s for May, and 
who had verses both in the National Maga- 
zine and in Munsey’s for June, is, in fact, 
Theodosia Pickering Garrison. She writes, in 
answer to a letterof inquiry: ‘ I was born in the 
much-maligned state of New Jersey, and, save 
for an occasional flying pleasure trip, have 
never left it. As for my life, I fear a biog- 
rapher would give me up in despair, as far as 
any thrilling events in it are concerned. I 
have been born, and since March last have 
been married, and, like the nation, which like- 
wise has no history, ‘am happy.’ I have writ- 
ten verses all my life, since the days when, pina- 
fored and pigtailed, I rhymed ‘river’ and ‘for- 
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ever’; but only for the last year or so have I 
been sending my wares to market, and the 
degree of success I have met with has, I con- 
fess, made me voice the sentiments of Mother 
Goose’s old lady who fell asleep on the King’s 
Highway: ‘Lack-a-mercy on me—this surely 
can’t be I.’ The poem, ‘A Bargain,’ was writ- 
ten some six months ago, and while it honestly 
voices my sentiments, I am decidedly aghast at 
the storm of criticism it has raised, as no two 
people seem to share the same opinion on the 
relation of the sexes. I intend shortly to issue 
a book of short stories, most of which have ap. 
peared in the various magazines, with one or 
two new ones thrown in for ballast.” 


Charles Henry Webb, who has a charming 
little bit of verse, entitled ** Georgina,” in Scr7zd- 
ner’s for May, was better known of old as * John 
Paul,” though lately he has attached his real 
name to poems. His early travesties, entitled, 
respectively, * Liffith Lank,” and “ St. Twel’mo.” 
are still remembered, though printed away back 
in the late ’sixties. Mr. Webb’s miscellaneous 
prose work was coliected in a volume entitled 
* John Paul’s Works,” published by subscription 
at Hartford in 1874.. Mr. Webbalso edited and 
published the first book by Mark Twain, “ The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, and other 
Sketches,” afterits refusal by several prominent 
publishers of the early days. Mr. Webb was 
in San Francisco with Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte when these two were comparatively un- 
known, from 1863 to 1866. His last published 
work is a collection of his own, enti'led “ Vagrem 
Verse.” He is about bringing out another book 
of poems, made up from his contributions to the 
magazines. Mr. Webb is a member of the 
Authors’ Club. He spends his summers at 
Nantucket. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Little Masterpieces Series. 
Bliss Perry. 167pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 
day & McClure Company. 1898. 

This little volume contains a frontispiece 
portrait of Lincoln and selections from his 
notable speeches, including the Gettysburg 
address. Discussing Lincoln’s style, Mr. Perry 
says in his “Editor’s Introduction”: “Lin- 
coln’s law partner has noted his iecoanat in- 


Edited by 
New York: Double- 


terest in the precise meanings of words. His 
reputation for clear statement to a jury was the 
result of his passion for putting ideas into 
language ‘plain enough for any boy to com- 
prehend.’ Lincoln’s mind worked slowly, and 
he was long in finding the words that exactly 
expressed his thoughts, but when he had once 
hit upon the word or phrase he never forgot it. 
‘He read less and thought more than any other 
man in the country,’ says Herndon.” 
THe MANUAL oF Puoonocrapny. By Benn Pitmanand Jerome 
B. Howard. 365th thousand. 200 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Cin- 
cinnati: The Phonographic Institute Company. 1898. 
The Benn Pitman system of shorthand is set 
forth in this “Manual.” The system is a 
standard one, and the “Manual” is excellent 
in every way. 
A New Book or Tue Farrigs. By Beatrice Harraden. 
trated. 179 pp. Cloth $1.50. New York: 


& Co. 1897. 

This book for children, offered at a time 
when educators are crying down the reading of 
fairy-lore by children, has ground of its own to 
stand upon. The English is careful and good: 
the fairies personify the common objects of a 
child’s interest, —the fire, flowers, music, his 
books of story and study, — the conversation is 
ingenious and interesting; and the bits of moral 
teaching come from the fairies’ lips in a way 
that is too gentle and kindly to seem obtrusive. 
THe TuHirp Woman. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 158 p 

Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 

Company. 1898. 

This short story is by the author of “ Quo 
Vadis,” and will attract attention for that 
reason. The translation is by Nathan M. 
Babad. 


Illus- 
E. P. Dutton 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tot Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents pestage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Giapstong. J. N. Larned. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for 
July. 

EnGuisH Historical GRAMMAR. 
lantic Monthly (38 c. ) for July. 

New Letters sy Leigh Hunt anp STEVENSON. 
Alleyne Ireland. Astlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for July. 

Tue Heroine oF THE Futurse. The Contributors’ 
Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for July. 

Notes on JourNnaism. George W. Smalley. Harfer's 
(38 c.) for July. 

New Worps anv O tp. 
(38¢.) for July. 

Tuacxeray. The Point of View. Scribner’s Magazine 
(28 c. ) for July. 


Mark H. Liddell. Az- 


Ethel 


Club, 


Brander Matthews. Harfer’s 
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Tue AvutTHor or “Quo Vapis’”—My AcouUAINTANCE 
with Stgnkrewicz. With portrait and autograph. Jeremiah 
Curtin. Century (38c. ) for July. 

Literary Men as DipPtomarists. 
Lippincott’s (28 c.) for July. 

ZoLa AS AN APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE. 
Lifppincott’s (28 c. ) for July. 

Witt N. Harsen. With portrait 
day Evening Post (8c. ) for May 28. 

Have We Stitt Neep or Poetry? 
Thomas. Forum (38 c. ) for June. 

LITERATURE OF THE AFRICAN NeGrogs. M. Muret. 
eton’s Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c.) for June. 

Literary Lire tn Lonpon. William H. Rideing 
American Review (53 c.) for June. 

Free LipraARigs AND THE COMMUNITY. 
North American Review ( 53 c. ) for June 

Britt Nye as He was at Home. D. Allen Willey. 
Magazine (13 c. ) for June. 

Josepx Henry ALLEN. 
(78 c. ) for June. 

Tuomas SERGEANT Perry. With portrait and autograph 
“M.C.S.” Bookman (23 c.) for June. 

James Payn. Bookman (23 c.) for June 

James Payn. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from Cornhill 
Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for June 4 

Some Notasrte Docs tn Fiction. Phil Robinson. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for 
June 11. 

Tue “ Earty Curistian” Nover. Andrew Lang. Re- 
printed from Longman’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) for 
June 11. 

Tue Postuumous Works or Rosert Louts STEVENSON 
Stephen Gwynn. Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Liv- 
ing Age (18c.) for June 18. 

Tue PutLosopny oF CAPITALS. 
in Living Age (18. ) for June 25. 

THackeray’s ForeiGners. Reprintedfrom Temple Bar 
in Living Age (18 c.) for June 25. 

Maria Louise Poot. With portrait. 
ster. Harper's Bazar(13 c.)for June 4 

Letters of Frienpsuire. Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for 
June 11. 

Tue Woman’s Literary Cius oF BALTIMORE. 
Bazar (13. ) for June 18. 

Famity Letters. Harper's Bazar (13 c. ) for June 18. 

Letters or Conpotence. Harfer’s Bazar (130. ) for 
June 25. 


Theodore Stanton. 
Victor Wilker 
Philadelphia Satur- 
Professor Calvin 
Ap- 
North 
Herbert Putnam 
Home 


John W. Chadwick. Mew World 


Reprinted from Sfeaker 


Margaret E. Sang- 


Harper's 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


“G. E. X.,” author of “ The Chatelaine,” is 
Mrs. L. Ethel F. Painter, a society woman of 
Cleveland, O. 

John Kendrick Bangs has succeeded Lau- 
rence Hutton as book reviewer for Harfer’s 
Magazine. 

George Horace Lorimer, a son of Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, is to be literary editor of 
the Philadelphia Saturday Post, which will be 
published hereafter by the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 


Vim is a new humorous weekly published in 
New York. Roy L. McCardell is the editor, 
and Leon Barrett is the art editor. 


To-day ( Philadelphia) has been united with 
the Christian Leader (Boston), and its editor, 
Rev. Frederic A. Bisbee, has been made the 
Leader's editor in-chief. 


The Critic hereafter will be published 
monthly, instead of weekly. The Church 
Economist (New York) has made a similar 
change. 


The Presbyterian Messenger of Pittsburg 
has been merged in the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. 


The Mew York [Independent will assume the 
magazine form with its first July issue. It will 
have a cover, and will usually contain eighty-four 
pages, making it about the size of the Century. 
It will appear weekly, as heretofore, and its 
price will be reduced to $2 a year. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have sold out 
their publishing business to Little, Brown, 
& Co. 

The Home Magazine (New York) offers a 
monthly prize of $5 for the best original anec- 
dote or short story about commercial travelers 
or commercial traveling. 


That excellent fashion journal, Z’Art de la 
Mode ( New York), for July has seven colored 
plates and nearly 1oo other illustrations. 


Readers of the Review of Reviews will turn 
with special interest this month to W. T. 
Stead’s character sketch of Gladstone. The 
portraits of “Mr. Gladstone in His Library,” 
“Mr. Gladstone Listening,” and Mrs. Glad- 
stone are very striking. 


The July Over/and is areminiscent number, 
and ina series of articles by famous old-time 
contributors tells. much of the interesting his- 
tory of the magazine. July, 1868, was its birth 
month. 


In an interesting article in the July Harper's, 
George W. Smalley gives his opinions of news- 
paper life, and offers counsel to educated men 
who intend to become journalists. Mr. Smalley 
discusses the preparation for journalism con- 
sidered as the door to other careers, and the re- 
lation of newspapers to modern life. 





